Friday.  April  7,  1961 


Provo,  Utah 


iON  IN  F'l'LriLLMENT — In  a special  montag^e.  Karl  G.  Maeser 
is  toward  the  structure  which  bears  his  name.  Perhaps  he  is  con- 
plating  the  phenomenal  grou  th  of  the  university  which  he  helped 
stablish. 


Visitors,  Students,  and  Faculty: 

; is  a great  pleasure  to  greet  you  on  this  special  day, 
‘^has  been  planned  expressly  for  a review’  of  the  progress 
igham  Young  University.  Tins  pause  for  introspection 
i of  great  value  not  only  to  our  visitors,  but  also  stu- 
and  faculty  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  achieve- 
of  the  great  destiny  of  this  university. 

0 the  bisliops  and  stake  presidents  and  other  Church 
s and  members  visiting  here  today,  let  me  express 
earty  welcome  of  both  students  and  administration, 
list  that  this  will  be  a day  of  profitable  instruction, 

l^^ul  reunions  with  your  home  folk,  and  of  pleasant 
■Bainment. 

iHRST  or  ALL,  let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  your 
f 1-sity.  The  young  men  and  w’omen  who  attend  are  from 
Awards  and  stakes  all  over  tlie  world,  and  their  welfare 
»ermost  in  our  minds.  Also  the  beautiful  new  campus 
you  see  about  you  was  made  possible  by  the  faithful- 
^ )f  Church  members  and  the  generosity  of  the  Board 
istees. 

is  with  satisfaction  that  I look  back  on  the  last  ten 
aoi  of  progress  at  your  Church  university,  and  it  is  with 
jjjI  nient  that  I look  back  on  the  progress  since  the  time 
^ a student  here  in  the  early  1920’s.  At  that  time  there 
fewer  students  than  we  have  faculty  now.  But  our 
li  has  l)een  steady  and  solid.  From  the  very  beginning 
arl  G.  ]\Iaeser  was  the  spiritual  architect  of  this  uni- 
nidW  r,  and  the  principles  of  integrity,  of  industry,  and  dig- 
hich  that  grand  old  man  established  have  been  carried 
gtf  d enlarged  upon  by  Presidents  Benjamin  Cluff  Jr., 
* H.  Brimhall.  Franklin  S.  Karros,  Howard  S.  IMc- 
, I,  Christen  Jensen,  and  the  present  administration. 
HE  COMBINED  WOKK  of  all  of  these  men.  together 
• he  loyalty  of  a great  faculty  and  tlie  devotion  cS  dedi- 
f students  and  alumni  have  in  very  deed  made  this  one 
■ great  universities  of  tlie  world.  Last  semester  our 
lent  was  10,336.  tlie  largest  regular  daytime  enroll- 
of  any  university  between  Colorado  and  the  Pacific 
i "Moreover,  from  the  standpoint  of  full-time,  on-campus 
ts.  BYU  is  the  largest  church-related  university  in 

1 States. 

!}d.  as  I mentioned  above,  to  teach  this  growing  lx>dy 
<^est  students,  our  faculty  has  been  enlarged  to  about 
hey  have  been  trained  in  a hundred  universities  and 


President  Wilkinson 


colleges  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and  constitute  a 
community  of  scholars  w’hich  is  a veritable  treasurehouse 
of  knowledge  in  the  Church, 
in  10  years  students  resultsayottyniiaatm 

THIS  GREAT  INFLUX  of  students  an  increase  of  123 
percent  in  10  years  .results  from  several  things:  the  natural 
growtli  of  the  Church  and  the  nation,  the  skyrocketing  de- 
mand for  higher  education,  and  the  realization  on  the  part 
of  Church  members  that  this  is  THEIR  university,  providing 
finest  academic,  physical,  and  spiritual  education  in  an  ideal 
social  climate. 

NATURALLY,  IN  order  to  accomodate  such  an  in- 
crease, the  campus  had  to  be  expanded  many  fold.  In  that 
same  time,  48  permanent,  major  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed, a tremendous  grow’th,  indeed.  Also  the  Alumni 
House  is  -now  under  construction  and  we  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  start  a great  Fine  Arts  Center  and  Y Student  Center. 

All  of  this  visible  grow’th  is  spectacular,  but  we  are 
most  proud  of  the  elevated  academic  standards  in  the  same 
period.  For  one  thing,  several  new  areas  have  been  added, 
such  as  the  Air  Force  ROTC  program,  the  College  of  N’urs- 
ing,  the  General  College  with  its  technical  institutes,  and 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Sciences.  Indeed 
the  original  five  colleges,  one  and  two  divisions  have  been 
increased  to  eleven  colleges  one  school,  and  two  divisions. 

THE  I’Nn'EUSITY  has  adopted  the  semester  system 
in  the  interests  of  scholarship  and  the  entire  curriculum 
has  been  revised  to  strengthen  scholarship  and  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  times.  Scholarship  has  been  given  the 
recognition  it  deserves  at  Brigham  Young  University  and 
an  Honors  Program  instituted  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  gifted  students. 

We  also  count  among  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
this  decade  the  organization  of  three  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity stakes  of  the  Church.  The  original  twelve  wards 
have  expanded  to  28.  Spiiitual  benefits  of  this  progvajii  to 
students  have  been  incalculable. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  gratitude  to  loyal  students 
and  faculty,  to  faithful  members  of  the  Church,  to  the  gener- 
ous Board  of  Trustees  and  my  industrious  and  devoted  cvol- 
legeaues  in  the  administration  for  advancement  of  God’s 
work  at  this  institution. 

President 

Ernest  L.  Wilkinson 
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DecadeNear 
For  BYU’s 


Engineering 


The  engineering  program  at 
Brigham  Young  University  was 
begun. in  1951.  No  Mechanical 
Engineering  faculty  members 
were  on  campus  until  the  fall  of 
1953  when  Dr.  L.K,  Baxter  join- 
ed the  faculty.  At  this  time  the 
first  engineering  class  was  in  its 
third  year  of  the  five-year  pro- 
gram. Brother  Baxter  was  the 
only  faculty  member  until  Dr. 


John  M,  Simonsen  joined  the 
faculty.  Emphasis  was  primarily 
on  building  the  curriculum  and 
laboratory  facilities  and  this  em- 
phasis was  continued  for  several 
years.  During  this  time  Mech- 
anical Enginering  was  a part  of 
the  Engineerin  Science  Depart- 
ment, which  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Jens  J.  Jonsson.  The  responsi- 
bilities and  scope  of  the  depart- 
ment were  sufficiently  large  that 
in  1956  the  Department  of  Mech- 
anical Engineering  Science  was 
formed  with  Dr.  Baxter  as  the 
chairman. 


DURING  THE  intervening 
years  the  faculty  grew  to  its  pre- 
sent size  of  six  members  and  the 
undergraduate  program  a 
laboratories  were  built.  Duyring 
the  past  two  years  research  and 
advanced  development  work  has 
been  emphasized.  Currently,  the 
department  has  approximately 
$30,000  wo  rth  of  outside  spon- 
sored research  activities.  In  the 
fall  of  1960  accreditation  of  the 
department  by  the  Engineering 
Council  for  Professional  De- 
velopment was  o btained,  which 
means  that  the  department 
recognized  by  the  professional 
societies  of  engineering  as  being 
fully  qualified  in  engineering 
education.  In  addition,  a Masters 
Degree  Program  was  instituted 
with  eight  graduate  students  en- 
rolled. 

THE  DEPARTMENT,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  Engine- 
ering Departments,  sponsors  an 
annual  Syposium  on  Engineering 
Techniques,  at  which  eminent 
authorities  in  the  field  are  in- 
vited to  present  papers  on  recent 
advancements  in  their  special- 
ties. This  year  the  special  guest 
lecturer  in  this  field  %vill  be 
Dr.  Maurice  Zucrow  of  Purdue 
University,  one  of  the  world's 
leading  authorities  in  Rocket 
Propulsion. 


FIR«T  EXPEDITION  LEAVES— Brigham  Young  Acad- 
emy Exploring  Expedition  members  of  April  15,  1900 
line  up  outside  Provo  before  leaving  for  South  America. 


Included  are  Academy  President  Benjamin  Cluff.  fc 
from  right,  and  George  Q.  Cannon,  driving  first  w; 


Y Bookeeping 
History  Dates 


Back  to  7875 


Within  a very  short  time  after 
Brigham  YoOng  Academy  was 
founded  in  1875,  bookkeeping 
was  taught.  It  was  mentioned  in 
the  second  report  made  on  the 
school's  operations.  At  least,  in 
1881  an  itinerant  teacher  of 
bookkeeping  came  to  the  Acad- 
emy and  a class  was  taught. 

In  1921  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administra- 
tion was  organized  with  Ac- 
counting and  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  one  of  the  divisions. 

In  the  school  year  1952-53,  the 
department  was  divided  to  be- 
come the  Departments  of  Ac- 
counting, and  the  Department  of 
Business  Administration.  H,  V. 


Depf.  Organized  in  J945 


Y Expeditions  Add  to  Archaeoloj  i 


As  one  of  President  Howard  An  academic  ‘Department  of 
S McDonald's  first  official  acts, 'Archaeology”  was  created  for 
he  created  in  1945  a Chair  of  I the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
Archaeology.  in  all  the  major  fields  of  archae- 

LATE  IN  1946  the  William ' ology  and  with  the  special  as- 
Gates  Collection  of  Middle  Am- : signment  of  serving  the  Univer- 
erican  Linguistic  Documents ' sity  and  the  Latter-day  Saint 
was  purchased  by  order  of  the  Church  as  a center  for  research  veMures. 
Board  of  Trustees.  This  gave  and  publication  in  the  fields  of  — - -- 
BYU  the  potentiality  of  becom-  the  archaeology  of  the  Senp- 
Ine  a leading  center  of  research  tures. 

in  such  fields  as  the  decipher- , SIX  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ex- 
ment  of  Maya  hieroglyphics.  ' peditions  to  Middle  America 


have  been  sent  out  by 
Young  University.  The 
tion  of  1900-02  was  led 
ident  Benjamin  Cluff, 
group  penetrated  as  far 
ellin  in  revolution-torn 
bia  after  many  hair-rai 


Agriculture  Econ.  Dept. 
Is  Youngest  in  College 


til  19S1  5?  ^S^n  RobS  J Biological  and  Agricultural  Sci-  taught  by  faculty  members  pri- 
Smith  was  aDD^fnted  He  served ' ences  is  the  Agricultural  Econ-jmarily  from  Agronomy,  Ammal 
S the  endTf  tie  sc?o^^^  year  omics  Department.  For  n.any  Husbandry,  and  Economics. 
1954.55  years,  it  was  the  stepchild  of  the^  pj,  L.  Corbridge  was  the 

Joseph  T.  Bentley  served  as  College  of  Commerce.  ifij-st  Agricultural  Economist  to 

chairman  of  the  department  dur-  It  was  first  given  department-'  |jg  employed  by  the  university, 
ing  1955-56  and  was  called  from  al  status  in  1937,  with  A.  Smith ; joined  the  faculty  in  1952, 
that  position  to  serve  as  Presi-  Pond  serving  as  chairman  until  i^he  department  really  “became 

dent  in  the  Mexican  Mission.  H. ; 1955,  For  years,  the  department! of  agg-  in  1954,  when  it  


Verlan  Anderson  served  as  was  an  appendage  of  the  Econ- 
chairman  from  1956-57  until  omics  Department  with  the  same 
June  of  1959,  at  which  time  Ro‘  individual  serving  as  chairman 
bert  J,  Smith  was  reappointed  as  of  both. 

chairman.  ' ONLY  A limited  number  of 


Summer  School  Program 
Is  Nearly  70  Years  Old 


Tlie  expedition  of  194 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  J 
made  important  inves 
of  a walled  city  at  Aj 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
ern  Campeche,  which  da 
at  least  to  the  early  ( 
centuries  and  may  be 
endary  Tullan  of  the 
and  Indian  chronicles. 

In  1954,  a BYU  exped 
amined  the  ruins  of 
southermost  Chiapas  a 
archaeological  sites  in 
and  along  the  middle 
the  Usumacinta  River. 

In  1956,  a BYU  « 
made  excavations  at  the 
cinta  site  viewed 
also  at  the  ruins  of  Cei 
the  Xicalango  jungle  of 
Campeche. 

The  5th  BYU  expec 
Middle  America — the  _f 
which  advanced 


transferred  to  the  College  of  Bio- 
logicval  and  Agricultural  Sci-  x i „ 

ence.  Dr.  Corbridge  was  made . dents  were  taken  as  sta 
chairman  and  has  continued  to'^^s  took  place  ear  y 
serve  in  this  capacity  to  the  | 


present  time. 


I additional  excavations  . 


! catal  and  discovered  a 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  Econ- ^ gjgjjj  earthen  wall  enc 

■ omics  Department  is  concerened ' ,nuch  larger  area 
,with  all  areas  of  study  that  to  the  1948  exi 

' f luence  the  profit  of  the  farm  i gjj  area  which  was  at 
firm  or  the  general  agricultural  I j^y  the  populace  at  an  ej 
industry-  A good  background  is ; when  it  shifted  to  that 
I encouraged  in  the  other  agricul-  > portion  of  the  ruins  di 
I tural  departments  of  the  col-  ^y  the  former  exped 

sessions  from  the  first  years.  At  lege.  | A SIXTH  expeditlo 

least'  twice  a week,  musicals  I If  the  student  is  interested  in;  under  the  direction  ot  l 
and  lectures  from  eminent  men ' management  and  agri-business. ' man,  left  the  campus 
and  women  from  various  parts 


of  the  UNITED  States  were  pre- 
sented to  the  student  body. 

In  1934  students  could  regis- 
ter for  the  educational  lectures 


In  the  summer  of  1892,  Prin- 
cipal Cluff  instituted  at  Brig- 
ham Young  University  the  first 
summer  school  in  the  State  of 
Utah-  The  summer  school  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  to  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers,  who  were 
engaged  during  the  regular 
school  year,  an  opportunity  of 
advancement  in  the  principles 
of  their  profession. 

THE  SUCCESS  ol  the  first  ,^5  school.  Moonlight 

summer  school  warranted  an- 1 Maple  Flat  hikes,  sun- 

other  one  for  the  next  summer,  j sunset  hikes,  plays. 

The  session  of  1893  was  held  on- [ annual  Timpanogos! 


he  is  also  encouraged  in  the  ad-|ruary  11.  Again  the  B' 
ditional  areas  of  theory,  banking  j lars  will  probe  the  d 
and  finance,  statistics  and  'ac- 1 Aguacatal  in  the  gloc 
counting.  An  increasing  number  forbidding  Xicalango  jui 
of  students  are  finding  good  em-  ‘ ruin  has  proved  to  be 
attd  receive  ^Dne  hour  of  credit, ' ployment  opportunities  in  argi-  j ually  large  one,  the  eai 
similar  to  our  present  forum  as-  business,  i.e.,  businesses  involv- j discovered  in  Middle 
semblv  series.  ; i«g  agriculture.  ' surrounded  by  a wall. 

RECREATION,  as  well  as  de- 1 

votion.  was  stressed  in  the  early  ! j 1956... 


Benjamin  Cluff 


Under  Benjamin  Cluff’s  ad- 
ministration from  1892  to  1903 
steps  were  taken  towards  be- 
coming a universit.v.  President 
Cluff  sponsored  the  first  South 
American  expedition  to  study 
archaeology  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon  and  led  it  himself. 
Other  firsts  of  his  administra- 
tion; the  school  paper  was 
started,  school  colors  were 
chosen,  the  first  summer 
school  was  begun,  and  the 
Training  School  was  dedicated. 


!y  from  August  7 to  18  but 
even  more  successful  than  the' 
one  of  1892.  There  were  over 
300  professional  teachers  in  at- 
j tendance. 

! Although  school  started  in 
;1892,  summer  schooi  was  very 
j irregular  for  many  years.  The 
first  of  the  regular  summer  sem- 
esters was  held  from  June  3 to 
August  23.  1912.  It  was  a twelve 
week  summer  school  consisting 
of  two  six-week  terms — the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  West, 

IT  WAS  FELT  by  some  people 
that  the  summer  school  sessions 
were  of  too  short  a duration  for 


hike,  boating  on  the  lake,  and 
many  other  educational  and  rec-  j 
reational  acti%'ities  were  arrang- ; 
ed  for  the  studentbody. 


Political  Science  Dept.  Gro 
Reflects  Widespread  Intel 


Brigham  Young  Tfniversity's  law  schools  at  the 

OnVugustllTVs^lTthe  North  i Department  of  Political  Science  | universities  in  the  natii 
Fork  Investment  Company  gave  1 was  formed  from  the  Depart-,  THE  UNIVERSITY 
to  the  Brigham  Young  Universitv  ■ ment  of  History  and  Political ; Law  School  has  been 
a tract  of  land  in  the  North  Fork  ; Science  in  the  fali  of  1956,  with ' witii  their  BYU  stud( 
of  Provo  Canyon  adjoining  As- 1 Stewart  L.  Grow  as  chairman,  , they  have  established 
pen  Grove.  The  land  was  to  be  i Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  ■ BYU  scholarship  adrt 
used  for  camping  and  other  such  : department  there  were  99  poll- ' by  Stewart  Grow  in  re 
purposes  as  the  school  might  tical  science  majors  at  BYU.  I of  the  desirability  of  B 
• ••  The  growth  in  majors  in  these ' ing. 

five  years  has  been  4^^  times  asl  The  BYU  has  recent 
fast  as  the  University  growth.  ‘ lished  an  Institute  of 
THIS  RAPID  growth  is  prob- 1 ment  Service, 
ably  accounted  for  by  the  in-  j Grow-  as  Director.  Marl 
creased  interest  in  government  | is  the  new  Chairman  o 
and  politics  resulting  from  the  i itical  Science  Departn 

T _i!  ' TT"  ¥C  ATV'TiriPiT 


wish  to  make  it. 

THE  FIRST  Alpine  Summer 
School  was  held  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer  of  1922. 
It  met  six  days  a week.  It 


.students  to  do  effective  work,  first  confined  to  men,  but  in 
This  objection  was  met  by  the]  1923  both  men  and  women 


ims  ULIJClIHVll  woo  V..W  * V.  — V .vwv..  ......  — - _ . I,  _ ’ 

lengthened  term  and  the  thor-  enrolled  and  the  course  offer- ; increasing  importance  of  gov-, 

. - I-  J I:-.,.-  until  tlif- I <»rnm*»nt  in  nennlp’.s  lives;  an  in-lJ 


ANTICIPAl 

oughness''^or^^^^  were  expanded  until  the  j ernment  in  people's  lives;  an  in- j BYU  can  offer  an  oi 

taken  !end  of  the  summer  of  1941.  creasing  supply  of  good  jobs  for  program  toward  a Ma 

Classes  were  held  six  davs  a , In  1942  both  sessions  of  sum- ' political  science  majors,  espec- 1 gree  for  people  mte 
week  and  the  college  credits  j mer  school  were  held  on  the  city  ; iaily  those  in  public  administra-  training  for  all  fie  ds 
earned  were  accepted  for  state  campus.  After  this  time,  no  fur- j tion  and  international  ! service,  including  chy  ^ 

certificates  for  diplomas,  in  place ! ther  classes  were  held  at  Alpine  a departmental  program  which  , ment  federal  admir 
of  an  examinatiL— subject  for, Summer  School  until  in  1948:  it  has  suited  the  n^ds  of  the  stu-|and  the  foje^gn  serve 
subiect  I was  opened  for  limited  programs  dents;  and  a good  record  on  the  i operation  of  the  fnstitut 

DEVOTIOV-M-S  and  forum  of  a few  departments.  part  of  the  students  who  have ! ernment  Service  ^d  th 

lectures  have  been  ah  important  BYU’s  first  summer  convoca- j won  feUowsliips  m g^'a'^^ate  ment  of  Political^^^^^^ 
aspect  of  the  University  summer  I tion  exercises  were  held  in  1951.  work  in  political  science  and  in]  as  related  departme  t ^ 
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blications  Committee  flr.  Maeser  Teaches  First  Languages 
erects  Catalog  Work 


to  1956  no  centralized  sity  publications  existed,  except 
ion  of  general  Univer-  for  a faculty  committee  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  each  year's  gen- 
eral catalog  for  the  press. 

In  establishing  the  office  of 
University  Publications  Presi- 
dent Ertiest  L.  Wilkinson  assign- 
ed the  following  responsibili- 
ties: The  Office  of  University 


he  taught  Greek  and  Latin. 


years  of  Latin:  two 


1885  J.G  Nelson  and  Ferd- , French.  German,  and  Spanish; 
president  of  Brigham  Young  Uni-  inand  Lara  Were  appointed  to  and  one  year  of  Greek. 

of7orS^^]an|Lg«  LTbYU.^Ti^  tlaching''°^or  l^ng^es The!-  >’ears  French,  Span- 

addition  ,o  his  native  German,  courses^«ered  i/c“uird  th?e^  ^e^e^troa  ^-guagfs  tanS 

years  of  af  BYU.  The  list  now  includes 
fourteen  languages:  Arabic, 
Chinese.  French,  German,  Greek, 
' Hebrew,  Italian,  Japanese,  Latin, 
) Norwegian.  Portuguese,  Russian, 
( Spanish  and  Egyptian. 

TO  HELP  CARRY  out  its  goal 


Indian  Students  Come  to  BYU,; 
Form  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 


'irge  H.  Brimhall 

;fll  16,  1904,  after  hav- 
ed  as  university  presi 
Vhile  Benjamin  Cluff 
f South  America,  George 
'11  was  appointed  presi- 
BYU.  He  served  for 
ts,  until  July  1.  1921. 
ner  student  of  Karl 
4ser,  Dr.  Brimhall  felt 
Ml’s  prime  purpose  was 
‘ove  the  Saints.  “Tem- 
f’  was  bought  for  the 
Uy  and  the  Art  Bldg, 
liented. 


'Publications  is  to  make  certain ' number  of  grants  and  aids  | of  training  students  to  under- 

: that  an  pubheatmns  Which  reach  1“  ml,  Xy  il"alidTtLt 

i elp*lt‘are“  te“^„d”r  1 ' p Education  ^ w^tin*.  the  BYu‘°Lan|urg!  nf. 

i rect  in  every  respect,  represent- 1 rather  than  L occasional  inlwidl  became  a firmly  estab- 1 operates  one  of  the 

1 ing  the  University  well  as  an  in-  ’ uals  Since  World  War  II  partic  University'  as ; language  laboratories  in 

office  — I As  the  Church  renewed  and  ex- ! AS  THE  University  demonstra- ' special  projects.  One  of  these  is 
me  general  catalog  of  courses,  panded  its  missionary  efforts  | ted  its  interest  in  providing  in-  an  annual  Festival  of  Foreign 
college  brochures,  commence- . among  Indians,  it  was  only  nat-  creased  opportunities  in  higher  Languages  for  all  high  schools 
ment  and  dedicat^y  brochures,  ural  that  some  LD.S  Church-re- 1 education  for  Indian  young  peo- j in  the  slate  of  Utah.  Last  year 
directory  of  LDS  educators. ; lated  Indian  students  would  begin  | pie  ,by  expanding  its  program  of  2600  students  came  to  the  BYU 
Lniversity  viewbook,  the  j to  come  to  the  Brigham  Young  j financial  assistance,  it  found  that ; campus  for  this  event. 


the 

University  handbook,  and  other  | University- 
similar  publications.  ‘ I 

. I BY  1950  there  were  enough 

To  enable  the  office  to  fulfil]  1 Indian  students  on  campus  that 
its  responsibilities  all  material , they,  together  with  a few  re- 


published with  University  funds 
is  to  be  channeled  through  this 
office  before  being  sent  to  the 
press. 

Since  beginning  operations  in 
1956  staff  members  of  the  Of- 
fice of  University  Publications 
have  edited  and  proofread  a ver- 
itable mountain  of  material.  Al- 
though proofreading  remains  the 
responsibility  of  those  originat- 
ing each  publication,  all  copy  is 
read  by  the  office  staff,  and 
either  page  proof  or  blueprint 
copies  again  are  checked  at  this 
office. 


turned  Southwest  Indian  mission- 
aries, organized  the  Tribe  of 
Many  Feathers  as  a geographical 
unit  I with  certainly  the  most  in- 
clusive geography!)  on  campus. 

Dr.  Brigham  D.  Madsen  served 
as  the  faculty  sponsor  of  this 
group  from  1951  to  1953  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  S.  Lyman 
Tyler  who  still  serves  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Committee.  . 

BEGINNING  WITH  the  school 
year  1954-55.  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Committee  came  into  exist- 


ence and  for  the  first  time  a lim-  joring  in  art. 


its  interest  and  financial  support ; ANOTHER  PROJECT 
was  more  than  matched  by  the  summer  school  institute  for  the 
tribes  and  families  of  the  Indian  i in-service  training  of  high  school 
students  themselve.s.  , teachers  of  foreign  languages. 

F'ALL  SE.M»TEK  47  Indian  The  BYU  institute  is  carried  on 
students,  repre.senting  27  differ- : w-ithout  the  aid  of  federal  sub- 
ent  tribes  in  13  states  and  Can- 1 sidies. 

ada.  registered.  j A third  is  the  establishment 

Attending  school  has  become } of  foreign  language  summer 
something  of  a family  affair  is  i schools  in  Mexico  City,  and  in 
demonstrated  by  the  Senecas  i Quebec,  Canada.  This  year  the 
from  New  York.  First  to  come ' program  will  be  expanded  to  in- 
was  Loretta,  who  graduates  this  j dude  foreign  residence  pro- 
year  from  the  School  of  Nursing, ' grams  for  BYU  students  in  Mad- 
followed  by  Martin,  one  of  the  rid,  Spain;  Vienna,  Austria;,  and 
outstanding  sophomore  tackles  ’ Paris,  France, 
on  this  year’s  football  squad  and  TOTAL  enrollment  in  the 
presently  serving  in  the  Central  BYU  Language  Department  has 
States  Mission.  The  latest  addi-  increased  more  than  GO  percent 
tion  is  Carolyn,  a freshman  ma-  during  the  past  thre  years,  from 


! 1300  to  2000. 


NEW. 

(J  STYLES 

now  on  display  af  _ 


Block  plan  classes  now  beginning  in 
Romeo-ology  463.  Prerequisite:  a visit 
to  Knight's 


Of 
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The  college  man's  approach  to  a care- 
free Spring  naturally  starts  with  style- 
leading clothing  and  accessories.  We  are  proud 
to  offer  quality  lines  in  sport- dress -formal  wear.  Fresh,  natural  styling, 
dashing  checks  and  muted  stripes  in  popular  campus  shades  and  hues. 
Each  item  is  designed  to  serve  you  through  years  of  correct  dressing! 


Bureau  Locates 
Needed  Jobs 
For  Y Students 


In  Tenth  Year  . . . 


AFROTC  Program  Serves  Student 


June  11,  1951  was  the  birth-. 

!day  of  the  Department  of  Air 
I Jobs!  That’s  the  one  word ' Science  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
around  which  the  University's  I '■ersitsv  Ueutenant  Colonel 
' , . ^ , Jesse  E.  Stay  of  the  United 

Placement  Bureau  revolves.  assigned 

I This  is  the  campus  center  for  j as  the  first  Professor  of  Air  Sci- 
students  needing  part-time  em-l®*’*^®-  , 

Ipioymen,  while  going  *o  school;  | „ Ass., 

I for  seniors  who  are  looking  for  1 Charles  K.  Moran. 

I employment  after  graduation;  for  I These  three  officers  laid  the ’military  band. 

[industry  spokesmen  who  are  j initial  groundwork  in  the  es-  THE  SPONSOR  corps  was 
[seeking  qualified  employees  and; ‘ablishment  of  the  Air  Force  Re-  iginated  as  a campus  service 
i-  i,  , J-  , • 4 . Tv/h-o  s®rve  Officers  Training  Corps  unit  and  an  auxiliary  to  the  ca- 

1 for  school  districts  wanting  more  ] campus.  det  corps.  The  first  unit  consist- 

; teachers.  ! .j-jjg  year’s  enrollment  1 ed  of  70  BYU  coeds.  The  girls 

! This  is  the  campus  center  for  1 of  the  AFROTC  unit  included  | obtained  uniforms,  organized 
; local  businessmen,  housewives, 


dets  tjie  new  blue  uniforms,  text- 
bboks.  and  other  equipment  re- 
quired for  the  Air  Science  cur- 
riculum. 

In  August,  the  Arnold  Air  So- 
ciety, a campus  honorary  unit, 
was  initiated  into  the  cadet 
corps.  Band  instruments  were 
received  and  the  music  depart- 
ment assisted  the  AFROTC  unit 
organizing  and  training  the 


approximately  1000  students.  | the  girls'  drill  team  and  march- 
The  Air  Force  furnished  the  ca-i  ing  units. 


Franklin  S.  Harris 

A student  of  George  H.  Brim- 
hall,  Dr.  Harris  succeeded  him 
and  served  as  president  from 
July  1,  1921  to  June  30,  1945, 
a total  of  24  years — the  long- 
est term  of  any  president.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  the 
school  was  organized  into  five 
colleges,  the  Graduate  school 
was  organized,  the  Grant 
Library,  Y Stadium,  Allen 
Hall,  Amanda  Knight  Hall, 
and  Joseph  Smith  Bldg,  were 
completed. 


Economics  Dept,  History  Starts 
With  First  Courses  in  1 895-6 


I farmers  or  others  who  want  to 
hire  students  for  anything  from 
j baby-sitters  to  engineering  as- 
[sistants.  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity departments  wishing  ei- 
jther  part-time  or  full-time  em- 
1 ployees  or  alumni  who  are  seek- 1 Political  Economy,  the  first  i new  College  of  Commerce.  Dur- 
ing new  job  opportunities  also  I course  in  Economics  at  Brigham]  ing  the  1920's  and  the  early 
I look  tq  Placement  for  help.  , Young  Universitv  Academy,  was  j 1930  s.  Professor  John  C.  Swen- 

i T 4U  4 taught  during  the  1895-96  aca-'son  and  Elmer  Miller  were  the 

LAST  TEAR  more  than  l“-990 • year.  Tbis  course  was  principal  faculty  members, 


NOW  YOU  KNOW  - 

The  largest  reservoir  in  the 
United  States  is  Lake  Mead  at 
Hoover  Dam  in  Arizona  and  Ne- 
vada. Its  capacity  is  29,830,000 
acre  feet. — (UPI). 


jobs  were  listed  with  the  Place-  continued  until  1899  when  it 
ment  Bureau.  Approximately ; g^g  g^  to  Descriptive  Econ- 
500  company  officials  visited  the  BryanX  S.  Hinckley 

I campus  and  conducted  more  than  the  instructor.  After  the  year 

interviews  and  nearly  igo^  john  C,  Swenson  was  the  cultural  Sciences,  Ivan  Cor- 

S.aOO,-  individual  applications  ^jnly  instructor  for  several  years.  I bridge  w'as  made  chairman  of  the 
:wer.  nrnc^sed  th.nn^h  Place-,  ....  department,  but  continued 

rve  the  Economics  Depart- 

But,  primarily  placement  ac-jand  Economics  was  organized, 
tivities  can  be  summarized  in  ] The  title  was  changed  to  the  De- 
four  different  areas;  placement  partment  of  History  and  Social 
of  seniors  in  jobs  after  gradua-  Sciences  in  1909.  In  1911  it  be-ifer  a Bachelor  of  Science  De- 
tion;  placement  of  students  in  came  known  as  the  Department  gree  in  bjith  the  ^ollege  of  Bach- 
part-time  employment  while , of  Economics,  Sociology  and 
they  are  in  school:  placement  of  .Commerce.  Professor  Swenson 
alumni  graduates  who  seek  new , and  Eari  J.  Glade  were  the  in- 
positions or  employment,  and  . structors. 
employment  of  non-academic  In  1921  Economics  became 


In  1955,  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics was  made  a separate  de- 
partment and  trar»ferred  to  the 
College  of  Biological  and  Agri- 


ment  on  a partt-time  basis. 

Beginning  the  academic  year 
1961-62,  the  department  will  of- 


staff  for  the  university. 


separate  department  under  the'doegree. 


elor  of  Science  Degree  in  both 
the  College  of  Business  and  thi 
College  of  Humanities  and  Social 
program  is  being  expanded  to, of  the  course  and  has  th 
include  a junior  college  teaching  • tunity  during  active  ' 


They  accompany  the  <u 
Air  Force  Base  tours,  pai 
drill  meelfi  and  atten 
functions  with  the  cadet 
BY  1961,  they  had 
the  name  to  Angel  Fli. 
affiliated  with  the  nath 
ganization. 

An  AFROTC  sponsor 
program  was  initiated 
twice  a week.  Attend 
mandatory  for  freshmei 
and  the  general  studem 
invited  to  attend.  The 
showings  feature  films 
power  and  world  geogrt 
THE  .TFROTC  progra 
vided  into  basic  and 
courses.  The  basic  cou 
eluding  the  first  two  , 
college,  gives  the  cadet 
portunity  to  learn  about 
Force  while  deciding  wh 
)t  a commission  is  desi 
The  curriculum  consis 
taining  an  understandin 
organization  and  open 
the  Air  Force  and  part 
such  AFROTC  extr 
ular  activities  as  bar 
team,  field  trips,  and 
cial  functions. 

THE  ADVANCED  cou 
sisting  of  the  last  two 
college  gives  the  cadets 
ed  training  in  Air  Fo 
jects,  monthy  cash  allow 
tailng  more  than  S500.0' 
two  years,  four  weeks 
mer  camp  at  an  Air  Fo 
with  all  expenses  paid 
ary.  In  addition  all 
and  training  equipment 
nished  and  an  opportv 
pilot  training  exists. 

A CADET  is  commis; 
a Second  Lieutenant  in 
Force  Reserve  upon 


further  training  and  ex. 


Daily  Universe 


Air  view  of  campus  taken  this  tali  shows  results  or  unn  ersityi  t 
meet  growing  demands  of  the  country’s  largest  Church-affilia  i 


1961 


Dailv  Universe 
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^lion.  Big:  as  campus  is,  plans  call  for  even  more  expansion  to 
1 Photo  by  Frank  Jense. 


( IFtCA  1930  air  vie\V  taken  from  about  the  same  point  as  the  one  at  top  of  page  shows  library,  Maeser  Bldg.,  and  one  story  of  Brim- 
hall  Bldg.  — then  a mechanical  arts  shop. 


Daily  Universe 


Visual  Aids 
Dept.  Has 
Noted  Start 


Establishment  of  an  audio-vis- 
ual program  was  an  eventful  ep- 
isode in  the  history  of  Brigham 
Young  University,  and  even  in 
the  history  of  Utah.  It  was  ini- 
tiated in  1932  and  achieved  pro- 
fessional status  in  1933  under 
the  auspices  of  Ellsworth  Dent, 
an  audio-visual  expert  from  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

During  its  short  bub  dynamic 
period  of  existence,  the  audio- 
visual program  has  been  known 
hy  several  titles.  It  is  now 
known  as  Department  of  Audio- 
Visual  Communication  ...  in 
short  DAVC. 

THE  AUDIO-VISUAL  pro- 
gram was  initiated  with  a hope- 
ful but  modest  beginning  con- 
sisting of  one  full-time  man  and 
two  part-time  students.  It  oper- 
ated with  one  old  35  millimeter 
portable  projector  which  had 
been  found  in  the  vault  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer’s  Office  in 
the  Education  Building  on  lower 
campus,  and  a film  library  con- 
sisting of  several  filmstrips  and 
121  silent  film  titles  which  the 
University  had  managed  to  ob- 
tain through  various  sources. 

Coming  to  the  current  audio- 
visual scene,  we  find  that  in 
contrast  to  the  one  thousand  cat- 
alog distribution  in  1934,  about 
20,000  copies  are  now  distri- 
buted throughout  the  United 
States.  We  find  six  thousand 
sound  films  replacing  the  orig- 
inal 121  silent  titles.  Over  1100 
filmstrips  plus  an  additional 
1100  tapes  embellish  the  library 
facilities.  Four  hundred  and  fif- 
ty pieces  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment fill  the  needs  of  an  ultra 
modern  audio-visual  program. 


HOMECOMING  FLOAT— Students  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  might  not  have  had 
gold-painted  faces  and  red  cellophane 
trappings,  but  crowds  turned  out  to  watch 


the  parade  anyway.  This  spiritually 
themed  float  was  built  on  a wagon  and 
was  drawn  by  horses. 


Games,  Facilities  Tell  Development 


At  the  turn  of  the  century 
most  schools  were  content  to 
match  .their  athletic  teams 
against  nearly  any  kind  of  com- 
petition that  was  available.  High 
schools,  the  local  fire  house  team, 
and  other  groups  were  part  of 
the  schedule. 

Of  course  physical  education 
was  a part  of  the  school’s  pro- 
gram from  the  beginning,  and 
gpmes  and  contests  figured  in 
student  activity. 

Football,  or  what  we  know 
today  as  football,  moved  onto 
the  scene  in  the  late  ’90’s,  and 
other  sports  were  also  intro- 
duced as  the  demands  for  an 
organized  athletic  program  in- 
creased. 

Today  the  University's  afhle- 
; tic  department  fields  teams  in 
; football,  basketball, 


track  and  field,  wrestling,  ten- 
nis, golf,  gymnastics,  and  a var- 
ity  of  other  sp>orts  on  the  inter- 
collegiate level.  Not  included  in 
the  above  is  an  intramural  pro- 
gram of  even  broader  scope. 

Serious  injuries  on  the  field 
of  battle  forced  the  school  to 
drop  football,  and  it  wasn't  un- 
til 1922  that  the  game  was  re- 
sumed. ^ 

But  if  any  sport  can  be  cred- 
ited with  capturing  the  interest 
of  the  public,  it  is  BYU's  basket- 
ball. Dating  back  to  the  time  be- 
fore the  immortal  Alma  Rich- 
ards, BYU’s  team  has  always 
been  representative.  Richards, 
who  was  an  Olympic  medal  win- 
ner and  All-American  basketball 
player,  was  followed  by  anoth- 
; er  great,  Clint  Larson  of  track 
and  field  fame. 


Basketball  reached  an  all-time 
high  under  Stan  Watts’  1951 
team,  which  won  the  National 
Invitational  Tournament  cham- 
pionship wdth  the  likes  of  Mel 
Hutchins,  Roland  Minson,  Joe 
Richey,  and  Harold  Christensen. 

But  it  wasn’t  until  after  the 
; Cougars  won  a national  title  that 
! they  had  a fieldhouse  capable 
' of  accommodating  the  crowds 
who  were  beginning  to  show  a 
fanatical  interest  in  the  game. 

The  George  Albert  Smith 
Fieldhouse,  which  was  dedicated 
nine  years  ago,  is  still  one  of 
the  finest  athletic  plants  in  the 
nation.  It  will  hold  about  11,000 
fans  for  a basketball  game,  and 
the  new  extension  added  last 
year  offers  indoor  facilities  for 
football,  track,  baseball  and  oth- 
er activities. 


Instmttion  Dept  Grows  to  Fit  Needs 


Howard  S.  McDonald 


The  Department  of  Instruction 
into  being  in  September, 
1955,  as  a department  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education.  It  now  in- : 
eludes  ftie  Divisions  of  Element- 
ary Instruction,  College  Instruc- ! 
tion,  and  General  Instruction. 

THE  NEWLY  formed  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction  was  first 
headed  by  Arthur  D,  Browine  in  i 
September,  1955.  In  January! 
11956,  Sterling  G.  Callahan  sue- 1 
I ceeded  Arthur  D.  Bfowhe,  serv- 
I ing  as  Department  chairman  un- 
til June,  1956  at  which  time  he 
I was  named  Chairman.  He  served 
I in  this  capacity  until  June,  1958. 

I Dean  C.  Christensen  assumed 
' the  Chairmanship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction  in  June,  1958 
and  heads  this  Department  at 
the  present  time. 

THE  CURRICULUM  Library 
source  of  current  textbooks, 
periodicals,  coures  of  study,  pam- 


phlets, student-prepared  units, 
and  other  usable  materials.  The 
facilities  of  this  laboratory  are' 
available  to  staff  members  at 
all  times.  The  Children's  Litera- 
ture Room  and  Elementary  Art 
Room  also  afford  opportunities  1 
for  staff  research  and  study  in 
these  areas. 

As  Brigham  Young  University 
entered  a phase  of  dramatic  ex- 
pansion shortly  after  1950,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  very 
large  number  of  students  seek-  • 
ing  certification  as  teachers 
would  require  the  establishment  I 
of  an  information-dispensing  i 
center  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  prospective  teachers.  In 
1956  a Records  Office  was  or- 
, ganized  and  operated  as  an  ap- 
j pendage  of  the  Department  of 
Instruction.  One  year  later  this 
office  was  relocated  and  given 
the  title  of  the  Teacher  Certifi- 


cation Office.  It  serves  the  needs 
of  all  undergraduate  students,  re- 
gardless of  location  in  the  Uni- 
versity, who  seek  elementary  or 
secondary  certification. 

LONG  BEFORE  the  war  years 
of  the  1940’s  the  forerunners  of 
the  Department  of  Instruction 
maintained  a close  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Laboratory 
Schools  on  lower  campus.  Al- 
though the  specific  functions  of 
the  laboratory  schools  in  rela- 
tionship to  college  level  courses 
have  changed  slightly,  the  close- 
ness of  this  necessary  relation- 
ship has  remained. 

Until  recently  the  first  phase 
of  student  teaching  was  taken 
care  of  in  the  Laboratory  School. 
At  the  present  time,  however, 
all  Students  Teaching  Office 
which  was  established  in  1958. 


President  McDonald  served 
the  university  from  July  1, 
1945  to  Oct.  3fl,  1949;  a major 
expansion  program  was  car- 
ried out  during  his  term.  A 
temporary  women's  dorm  was 
remodeled  into  what  is  now 
the  Social  Hall.  Knight-Man- 
gum  Hall  was  constructed  and 
Eyring  Science  Center  was  be-  , 
gun  and  almost  completed,  i 
Temporary  housing  and  de- 
partment facilities  were  ; 
also  brought  to  campus. 


You’re  a natural  wonder 


HALF-BELT 


Here’s  the  last 
natural-look  slacks  that  give 
all  (he  advantages  of  a belt 
beltless  comfort, 
loring  in  back  assures  smig, 
lour  fit.  Half-belt  sparkles 
handsomeinterlockingcoinbuck  . 
Bca  charter  member  in‘'Club,’’ 
smartest  slacks  you’ve  ever  woi  - 


TO  PERMIT  this  expansion  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  the  “do- 1 
set  facilities'’  on  lower  campus. ! 
The  first  move  was  to  the  Mae-  '■ 
ser  Building  and  thence  to  more  i 
expansive  quarters  in  the  North  I 
Building.  After  these  transition- 1 
ai  migrations,  1953  found  DAVC  ' 
permanently  located  in  the  South 
Wing  of  the  Herald  R.  Clark 
Student  Service  Center. 

From  the  three  original  per-  i 
sonnel  servicing  the  audio-visual : 
program,  the  staff  has  grown  to  1 
nineteen  full-time  members  and  j 
seventy  part-time  employees.  J 


These  reed-narrow,  pleatU- 
slacks  are  the  very  lal 
addition  to  the  smart  fan- 
of  H-l-S  college-geared  cit 
ing.  AI!  the  merits  of  a I 
are  combined  with  the  d 
of  beltless  trousers  to  ass 
you  of  the  hottest  thing 
spring. 

Don't  envy  H-l-S  . . . join 
"club"  of  the  coolest  mer 
campus  now! 
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OLD-TIME  TUG-OF-WAR  — Founders  with  traditional  activities.  Oct.  16.  191:?, 

Day  used  to  be  a rip  snortin'  time,  filled  was  no  exception.  Losers  weye  all  wet. 


Daily  Universe 
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^oology.  Entomology 
11  lOve  to  Brimhall  Bfclg. 


curriculum  of  the  Zool- 
|nd  Entomology  department 
appeared  in  the  1925-26 
g.  Dr.  Vasco  M.  Tanner 
ead  of  the  new  department, 
id  by  Drs.  Charles  H.  Car- 
Corace  G.  Merrill,  and  L. 
n Oakes.  The  latter  three 
vere  local  practicing  physi- 
who  taught  the  courses  in 
i and  physiology  on  a part- 
aasis. 

DER  THE  administration  of 
asco  M.  Tanner,  the  depart- 
witnessed  a steady  growth 
irriculum,  facilities,  and 
For  a period  of  about 
^ears,  the  department  was 
d on  the  second  floor  of 
Iducation  Building  on  the 
Qij  campus. 

1935  the  present  Brimhall 
ing  was  completed  by  add- 
/o  stories  to  the  old  Mech- 


od  Services 
sponsible 
r Feeding  Y 

> Department  of  Brigham 
; University  Food  Services 
ts  of  five  cafeterias,  three 

I bars,  concessions,  catering 
e,  vending  operation  and 
•eamery. 

'ood  Service  Director  is  as- 
by  eleven  other  adminis- 
3,  each  of  whom  are  in 
serial  positions  responsible 
specific  function.  There  are 

II  time  cooks  and  270  stu- 
employees. 

EKUY  STAFF  meetings 
eld  to  keep  abreast  of  each 
on.  Constant  watch  is  kept 
jrrent  best  food  buys  and 
,s  purchased  on  a bid  basis 
quality  of  product  as  well 
.ce  kept  in  mind, 
ing  with  the  growth  of  this 
•rsity  in  the  past  decade 
)me  the  growth  and  devel- 
nt  of  the  Food  Service  De- 
cent. The  one  major  addi- 
s the  new  Cannon  Center, 
T of  a national  merit  award 
jsign. 

L OTHER  cafeterias  are  in 
ime  buildings  and  locations 
hey  have  been  in  for  some 
but  they,  too,  have  realized 
change  and  modernization, 
better,  and  more  efficient 
ment  has  been  placed  in 
of  the  existing  cafeterias 
iter  facilitate  good  nourish- 
ed for  the  patron.  Revamp- 
nd  redecorating  has  been 
with  the  idea  of  ‘‘putting 
• face  on  an  old  place.” 


anical  Arts  Building,  and  the 
Department  of  Zoology  and  En- 
tomology was  moved  to  this 
building. 

FOLLOWING  THE  general 
pattern  of  the  university,  the  en- 
rollment of  students  in  the  de- 
partment has  steadily  increased 
over  the  years.  During  the  school 
year  1959-60,  about  3,000  stu- 
dents received  instruction  in  the 
department  compared  with  about 
750  in  1946.  To  care  for  these 
students  it  has  been  necessary 
to  continually  add  to  the  labora- 
tory equipment  and  materials. 

Over  the  years,  staff  and  stu- 
dents have  contributed  many 
thousands  of  natural  history 
specimens  to  the  collections 
which  are  so  essential  to  ade- 
quate teaching  in  this  area  of 
learning.  These  collections  now 
include  large  and  cataloged  col- 
lections of  mammals,  birds  and 
their  eggs,  reptiles,  fishes,  mar- 
many  others. 

ine  invertebrates,  insects  and 

Throughout  its  history  staff 
members  and  advanced  students 
have  been  active  in  research  and 
in  the  publication  of  scientific 
articles.  At  present,  several 
members  of  the  staff  hold  sub- 
stantial research  grants  from 
outside  sources. 


[Hi 


Christen  Jensen 

Christen  Jenften  acted  as 
:dent  of  Brigham  Young 
ersity  during  1939-40 
tn  Dr.  Harris  spent  a year 
an)  and  again  from  Nov- 
r 1.  1949,  until  the  early 
of  1951.  His  two  periods 
^ministration  were  char- 
ized  by  an  emphasis  on 
arship  and  a meticulous 
vance  of  proper  univer- 
standards.  Under  his 
tion  the  Erying  Science 
[‘r  was  completed  and 
ated. 


Recruiters 
Beat  Brush 
For  BYU 


A vigorous  recruiting  system 
might  be  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  skyrocketing  attendance  rec- 
ords at  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 

Employing  personal  visits,  lit- 
erature and  a special  newsletter, 
Dale  Nelson,  head  of  the  recruit- 
ing service,  contacts  almost  ev- 
ery senior  high  school  in  Utah. 

In  addition,  he  contacts  schools 
in  southern  Idaho,  Colorado,  and 
parts  of  Wyoming,  Arizona  and 
Nevada  to  spread  information 
and  stimulate  interest  in  the 
Provo  school. 

This  service  was  begun  about 
four  years  ago  and  has  been  ex- 
panding rapidly.  By  recruiting, 
Nelson  means  that  information 
about  the  educational  oportuni- 
ties,  environment,  standards  and 
excellent  academic  standing  of 
BYU  are  made  known  to  grad- 
uating seniors. 

“We  begin  by  sending  letters 
to  each  student  before  I visit 
the  school.”  said  Mr.  Nelson. 

During  his  visit  Mr.  Nelson 
talks  w'ith  students  and  answers 
their  questions  about  BYU. 

“I  emphasize  the  environment 
and  ideals  of  the  University.  I 
also  hit  the  high  points  of  aca- 
demic standards,  honors  prog- 
ram, assembly  programs,  stu- 
dent organizations  and  the  op- 
portunities for  religious  partici- 
pation in  the  three  stake  organ- 
ization.” 

The  question  period  allows 
students  to  ask  pertinent  ques- 
tions concerning  housing,  scol- 
arships.  admission  requirements, 
employment  opportunities  and 
course  offerings. 

“We  do  not  use  scholarships 
as  a recruiting  device;  they  are 
merely  a talking  point,”  said  Mr. 
Nelson. 

Following  his  visit,  Mr.  Nel- 
son sends  followup  infonnation 
and  letters  to  interested  stu- 
dents. Congratulatory  messages 
are  sent  to  students  receiving 
scholarships.  The  Senior  Guide,  i 
special  newsletter  is  also  mailed ; 
to  students. 

No  figures  are  available  as  to 
the  exact  influence  the  recruit- 
ing program  has  on  high  school 
seniors  planning  to  attend  some 
college. 

In  a study  conducted  w’ith  stu-  j 
dents  who  were  attending  the  j 
Y.  however,  one-third  of  the 
group  said  that  their  decision  to 
come  to  BYU  was  definitely  in- 
fluenced by  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice and  the  information  provid- 
de  by  that  service. 


Home  Economics 
Gives  Way 
To  Family  Living 

Courses  in  home  management ; 
and  in  housing  were  taught  in 
the  former  department  of  Home 
Economics  which  was  dissolved 
with  the  creation  of  the  College 
of  Family  Living  in  1955. 

At  that  time  two  departments . 
— Economics  and  Management 
of  the  Home  and  Housing  and 
Design  existed  separately  but  in 
1960  were  combined  to  create 
the  existing  department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Management. 

Taught  in  this  department  are^ 
three  major  areas:  house  plan- 
ning, interior  decoration  with  its 
related  arts,  and  home  manage- 
ment. Future  plans  include  an 
expansion  of  all  three  areas  no- 
tably with  an  attempt  to  inte- 
grate the  contribution  of  each  ’ 
toward  the  greater  creation  and  1 
control  of  the  ideal  home.  ! 


DUSTY — Not  many  students,  even  some 
unit  members,  remember  the  days  of  1951 
when  flour,  molasses  and  mustard  reigned 
supreme. 


Here  in  Utah  . . . 


Agriculture  Is  Basic  Industiy 


Agriculture  has  always  been  a 
basic  industry  among  the  Mor- 
mon people.  It  is  for  this  reason 
the  founders  of  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy  and  the  faculty 
introduced  agricultural  courses 
in  the  curriculum  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Academy.  A begin- 
ning was  made  in  1886,  when 
courses  in  Animal  Husbandry 
were  offered  for  the  first  time. 

In  1906  increased  emphasis 
was  given  to  agriculture  in  the 
curriculum  when  the  School  of 
Agriculture  was  established  as 
one  of  seven  schools  in  the  Ac- 
ademy and  it  was  placed  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  John 
A.  Widtsoe  and  Franklin  S.  Har- 
ris. 

PROF.  H.  GRANT  IVINS  i 
served  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment until  1945  and  during  this 
time  he  gave  special  emphasis  to 
poultry  work  which  was  the  ba- 
sis for  a growing  and  important 
industry  in  Utah  during  this 
period. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Grant 
S.  Richards  a small  dairy  herd 
was  started  on  property  acquired 
by  the  University  on  North  Can- ' 
yon  Road.  This  small  beginning  j 
in  dairy  husbandry  has  expand- ! 
ed  until  at  the  present  time  the  I 
University  maintains  a herd  of  I 
; approximately  140  milk  cows' 
and  BYU  has  become  widely  j 
known  for  its  excellent  dairy ' 


cattle  and  students  from  far  and 
wide  come  to  the  campus  for 
training  in  dairy  husbandry. 

'a  program  whereby  individ- 
ual students  could  have  project 
animals  of  their  choice  (beef, 
sheep,  swine  or  poultry)  to  care 
for  and  feed,  was  initiated  in 
1953  and  1954.  In  this  program 
the  student  has  full  responsibil- 
ity of  the  animals  under  guid- 
ance of  the  animal  husbandry 
staff  members.  They  are  also 
permitted  to  bring  their  own 
dairy  cows  and  use  facilities  pro- 
vided. This  has  served  to  give 
the  students  good  practical  train- 
ing along  with  and  as  a supple- 
ment to  the  class  work  and  it 
has  increased  the  interest  of  the 
students  materially. 

IN  1957  the  University  bought 
a large  farm  of  approximately 
600  acres  a mile  and  one  half 
south  and  east  of  Spanish  Fork. ; 
This  is  being  developed  as  a 
demonstration  and  training 
farm  where  students  can  learn 
to  put  into  practice  the  technical 
information  they  are  taught  in  | 
the  classroom.  The  number  of 
students  actually  employed  in  [ 
agricultural  pursuits  is  decreas- 1 
ing  but  the  type  of  training  that 
is  required  is  beginning  to  be  j 
more  technical  and  specialized, 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  that ! 
emphasis  is  being  placed  at  the  i 
present  time  in  the  Animal  I 
Husbandry  Department.  1 


Geography  Dept. 
Looks  to  Library 
For  Storage  Space 

Geography  was  taught  on  cam- 
pus as  a part  of  the  Geology 
Department  for  many  years. 
The  present  department  was  es- 
tablished in  1955,  with  Profes- 
sor Elliott  Tuttle  as  chairman 
and  with  Albert  Fish  and  Robert 
Layton  as  members  of  the  staff. 

CURRICULUM  was  expanded 
to  offer  training  to  become  pro- 
fessional geographers  and  to 
those  wishing  to  teach.  A special 
course,  Geography  and  World 
Affairs,  was  introduced  to  offer 
a general  survey  of  world  geo- 
graphy on  a college  level  for 
students  in  all  departments. 

SINCE  1955  the  department 
has  made  great  progress  in  ob- 
tain i n g mans,  cartographic 
equipment,  and  a large  number 
of  books  and  periodicals  in  the 
library.  During  1961-62  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  more  adequate 
space  for  the  department  will 
enable  the  addition  of  more 
equipment  and  the  better  use  of 
that  now  on  hand.  Space  in  the 
new  library  for  filing  and  use  of 
the  25,000  maps  now  in  storage 
will  be  a major  asset. 


AFTER  SHAVE 
LOTION 


Refreshing  antiseptic  action  heals 
razor  nicks,  helps  keep  your  skin 
in  top  condition.  1.00pi«.ax 

SHULTON  N«w  York  • Toronto 


THESE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  SERVE  YOU  AT  THE 


BYII  BOOKSTORE 


OM  CAMPUS  TO  SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  BOOKS  AND  ALL  ESSENTIAL  SUPPLIES 


THIS  YEAR  WE  HAVE  PROVIDED  PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  89  STUDENTS,  THUS  MAKING 
POSSIBLE  FOR  THEM  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  EDUCATION 


Some  Things  You  Should  Know  About  The  Bookstore 


We  have  cperafed  on  campus  for  over  forty  years  fo  provide  books, 
supplies,  gifts,  etc.  to  students  as  efficiently  and  conveniently  as 
possible. 

We  are  a department  of  Brigham  Young  University.  The  store  s poli- 
cies are  formiulated  by  a Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

oOo 

Our  earnings  go  to  the  University  for  use  In  projects  that  directly 
benefit  the  students.  .For  example:  Bookstore  earnings  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  fine  Brigham  Young  University  Stadium,  adjacent 
Athletic  Fields,  and  other  facilities.  Right  now  they  are  being  used 
to  pay  for  the  Student  Service  Center,  which  houses  the  Student 
Offices,  etc. 


We  encourage  the  use  of  the  store  as  an  educational  device.  So 
of  our  commerce  classes  use  it  as  a laboratory,  and  we  give  valua 
training  and  experience  to  student  employees  In  such  things  as  rr 
chandlsing,  salesmanship,  accounting,  secretarial  practice,  and  < 
play. 

Most  items,  including  books,  are  sold  at  prices  established  by 
manufacturers.  Other  items  are  sold  at  the  price  we  would  use 'if 
were  In  a -highly  competitive  area.  It  is  not  our  policy,  however, 
be  price  cutters. 

Textbooks,  which  may  seem  expensive,  carry  a much  lower  mar 
than  anything  else  In  the  store.  We  buy  all  the  used  books  we  ■ 
get  to  help  save  students  money. 


ALL  EARNINGS  HELP  BUILD 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 

a 
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In  the  deed  of  trust,  which 
governed  the  founding  of  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy,  it  is 
specified  “that  the  Bible,  and 
other  standard  works  of  the 
Church  shall  be  among  the  regu- 
lar textbooks,  and  that  nothing 
shall  be  taught  in  any  way  con- 
flicting with  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel.” 

When  Karl  G.  Maeser  was 
called  by  Brigham  Young,  Dec. 
2,  1875,  to  take  over  the  reins  of 
the  new  Church  academy,  he  was 
given  no  definite  instructions  as 
to  how  he  should  proceed. 

A few  days  later,  before  he 
started  for  Provo,  Dr.  Maeser 
called  at  the  office  of  President 
Young  and  asked  for  final  instruc- 
tions. Brother  Brigham  replied, 
“I  want  you  to  remember  that 
you  ought  not  to  teach  even  the 
alphabet  or  the  multiplication 
tables  vAthout  the  spirit  of  God. 
That  is  all.  God  bless  you.  Good- 
bye." 

President  David  O.  McKay  has 
restated  this  philosophy  in  his 
instructions  to  students  attending 
the  Brigham  Young  University. 
“You  should  come  to  a knowledge 
that  the  purpose  of  life  is  not 
mere  existence  or  pleasure  or 
fame  or  wealth,  but  the  perfec- 
tion of  humanity  through  individ- 
ual achievement  under  the  guid- 
ance of  God’s  inspiration.” 

A reliance  on  God’s  influence 
through  the  years,  coupled  with 
the  efforts  of  men  possessing 
vision — aware  of  this  school’s 
destiny  — have  resulted  in  a 
unique  university.  Today,  BYU  is 
the  largest  church  affiliated  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States. 
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Our  cover;  Mark  and  Mike  Morgan,  sons  of  BYU  students  Kent  and  Rae  Morgan, 
oversee  construction  on  BYU's  booming  campus — perhaps  with  the  thought  that 
they  will  someday  take  part  in  the  university’s  proud  tradition  of  service  to  the 
Church. — photo  by  Gary  Hopkinson. 


lok  Collection 
vaits  Move 
New  Library 


few  short  months,  the  book 
:ion  of  the  Brigham  Young 
*sity  will  be  transferred  to 
I building  in  what  will  un- 
?dly  be  the  largest  mass 
er  of  books  ever  attempted 
h. 

new  home  of  the  library 
imax,  and  at  the  same  time 
irate,  vast  changes  in  the 
nlc  life  of  the  University. 
»M  A small  beginning  as  an 
ly,  with  a library  shelved 
principal’s  office,  to  a uni- 
• with  potentially  the  finest 

nin  the  state  is  the  story  of 
owth  of  the  BYU. 
library  when  occupied  will 
he  finest  facilities  in  the 
Basin  area  for  the  main- 
? of  books  and  the  conven- 
•f  patrons.  The  building  is 
ifeet  short  of  the  length  of 
■all  field. 

GTHWISE,  its  five  floors 
istretch  over  % mile.  Im- 
? seating  capaciay  will  be 
1 3,000  with  special  fa- 
I 'for  group  study,  seminar 
I tion,  typing,  and  study 
||  or  the  near-blind  and  blind. 

* the  exception  of  the  Spec- 
'lections  Area  the  entire 
j will  be  an  open  stack 
*■  Students  will  be  able  to 
in  the  area  of  their  inter- 
choose  the  books  they 
read. 

THE  BYU,  this  “modem” 

; ion  is  like  turning  back 
ck.  The  first  academy  II- 
I was  a browsing  library, 
vas  no  catalog  to  suggest 
' e sources.  Students  looked 
ipled  until  they  found  the 
information.  Often  they 
ieguiled  by  other  books 


which  they  came  upon  and  thus 
broadened  their  horizons. 

Such  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  the 
new  library.  Accommodations 
will  be  so  spacious  that  many  stu- 
dents will  find  that  they  will  wish 
to  change  their  study  habits, 
making  the  library  the  center  of 
their  working  day. 

TO  PROTECT  the  rare  books 
in  the  library’s  collections  and  for 
the  comfort  of  the  patrons,  the 
entire  building  will  be  air-condi- 
tioned and  humidity  controlled. 
This  will  also  aid  in  protecting 
the  library’s  collection  of  origin- 
al manuscripts  pertaining  to  the 
business  and  social  history  of  the 
West. 

In  addition  to  books  and  man- 
of  the  library  will  be  utilized  for 
classroom  space. 

AS  SPACIOUS  as  the  new 
building  may  appear,  it  is,  in  the 
final  analysis  ,the  book  collection 
which  will  determine  its  worth 
to  the  University,  and  to  the  stu- 


dents. There  are  many  fine  re- 
search collections  in  the  library’s 
book  collection  at  the  present 
time. 

To  mention  only  a few,  there 
are  the  Burns  Collection  and  the 
Melville  Collection  which  consti- 
tute as  complete  sets  of  the  writ- 
ings of  these  authors  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain. 

BROAD  coverage  is  given  to 
Utah  and  Mormon  material  which 
is  an  area  of  particular  interest. 
The  Hafen  Collection  is  rich  in 
Western  Americana.  The  recently 
announced  Wilkinson  Indian 
Collection  is  designed  to  provide 
research  material  on  all  phases 
of  Indian  life  and  culture. 

All  these  collections  are  dy- 
namic and  the  extent  of  their 
growth  is  limited  only  by  the 
numbers  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodical  articles  published  on 
the  particular  subject  and  the 
availability  of  funds  to  secure 
them. 


Two  floors  of  the  new  library  will  be  underground.  Steel  beams 
which  will  support  the  third  floor,  form  a cross-like  effect 


w library,  academic  hub  of  the  university. 


Women  s PE  De 


If  the  track  were  located  where  it  used  to  be, 
it  would  run  through  the  middle  of  the  Smith 
Ballroom.  Before  the  Smith  Bldg,  was  con- 
structed track  and  field  events  were  “on  the 
hill.”  Since  then  they’ve  been  moved  to  Cou- 
gar Stadium  area;  indoor  meets  and  practices 
are  held  in  the  new  fieldhouse  extension. 


Out-Grows  Spo( 


These  demure  BYU  misses,  enveloped  in  the 
style  of  the  day,  didn’t  change  into  abbrevi- 
ated castumes  for  athletic  activities.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  maidens  changed  into 
gym  bloomers  at  home,  pulled  on  a skirt,  took 
off  skirts  at  the  school  practice  room  and 
repeated  the  process  for  the  homeward  trek. 


Some  alumni  will  remember  the  dedicatl 
the  “Ladies’  Gymnasium”  when  it  was  comj 
in  1913  at  a cost  of  $30,000.  The  trim  on  the 
ing  carries  the  date  (1912)  which  was  the  begi 
of  the  structure. 

A picture  of  the  dedication  shows  a few  t 
folk  and  a small  assemblage  of  students  gal 
on  the  dusty  road.  Ladies  in  skirts  and  wide 
med  hats,  men  in  tight  sleeved  short  coat  sui 
wearing  stiff  straw  hats  and  horses  harness 
carriages  look  on.  One  hundred  and  eighty  rej 
ed  students  gloried  in  the  new  facilities  prc 
for  the  thirty  or  forty  girls. 

Best  in  The  West 

The  white  and  blue  proudly  reported  i | 
issue  of  November  5,  1913,  “No  institution  in  " 
is  taking  better  care  of  its  girls  than  the  BYU 
year  we  have  the  finest  ladies  gymasium  i 
state,  and  the  best  school  dance  floor  in  the  ' f 
Physical  education  and  social  activities  co  , 
ed  through  the  years  with  the  additions  of  \ , 
basketball,  school  dances,  matinees  and  the  c ^ 
Prom  within  the  walls  of  the  gymnasium.  • 
Too  Bouncy 

The  springy  floor  proved  to  be  too  responj  i 
the  tread  of  many  feet  at  the  social  danc< 
blocks  were  placed  under  the  floor  on  top 
supporting  pillars  in  the  basement  in  or< 
stabilize  the  spring  floor  against  the  weigl 
movement  which  fell  in  time  to  the  music.  i| 
The  student  enrollment  has  continued  tc  I" 
through  the  years  until  at  the  present  time  tj 
are  two  continuous  classes  for  women’s  pi ' 
education  majors.  These  courses  are  made  ij 
combined  sports  skills,  fitness  and  agility' ' 
gymnastics,  tumbling,  recreational  sports  ^ 
representative  background  in  all  areas  of 

“Spill  Over”  ' 

In  addition  to  use  of  the  women’s  gymn . 
classwork  must  spill  over  into  all  areas  whit ,... 
be  obtained,  and  a great  deal  of  devising  ha  ^ 
done  to  provide  an  enriched  program  in  p l, 
education  for  women  students.  Schools, 
houses  and  local  recreational  facilities  art 
The  old  gym  which  was  the  men’s  gym  c 
high  school  building  is  used  by  Women’s  P 
Education  classes  for  6 and  7 a.m.  clases.  i 
tension  on  the  west  end  of  the  fieldhous  j 
for  men’s  athletics  is  sometimes  available  ■: 
door  activities 


r.  smiin  lays  tne  corner 
nf  bf  the  Maeser  Bldg,  on 
>rs’  Day,  1909.  Jesse 
one  of  Brigham  Young 
Jlty’s  chief  benefactors, 
his  right,  hat  in  hand. 


jht  Contributes, 
: ces  Possible 
‘ sser  Memorial 

»nts  and  faculty  of  Brig- 
' ung  University  purchased 
one-half  acres  on  what 
.*n  known  as  Temple  Hill 
r irovo  City  in  1907.  This 
ie  provided  a place  for 
aesor  Memorial  Bldg., 
- was  finished  in  1911. 

Uff  itructure  and  furnishings 
: 130,000  of  which  the 
1 family  contributed  $65,- 
. te  Maeser  Bldg,  was  the 
« ng  of  what  we  now  know 
T campus. 


It  s 'great"  to  live  and  do  business  in  a 
college  town,  especially  when  the  college  is 
"on  the  upward  move." 


So 


once  again, 


Many  Thanks 


Chuck  Peterson  Motors 

Volkswagen 

Complete  Sales  and  Service 


Many  Thanks 


B.Y.U. 


Early  stalwarts  of  the  1908  baseball 
team  pose  selfconsciously  for  an  early 
photographer. 


Forerunner  of  today’s  modern  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Building  was  a wooden  shack  where 
students  learned  the  art  of  building  wagon 
tongues  and  forging  horse  shoes — all  very 
slicked  up  for  the  photographer. 


Dancing,  Hikj 
Filled  Agenci 
In  Early  Day 


Baseball  teams  on  the  ca 
were  organized  in  the  early 
of  the  school  when  the  garni 
rapidly  becoming  America’s 
popular  sport-  Almost  ever3 
and  community  then  had  a 
ball  squad. 

Football  games  appeared  i 
academy  while  the  school 
housed  in  the  old  ZCMI  but 
The  game  was  associatio 
“soccer”  and  was  brougl 
Provo  by  a number  of  Ei  , 
converts  to  the  Church  , 
came  to  work  in  the  1 . 
woolen  mills.  Soon  a large 
ber  of  students  were  pi 
soccer. 

The  Church  accepted  : 
dancing  as  a wholesome  r« 
tion.  According  to  Prof,  Ro  f 
“round  dancing”  or  “c ' 
dancing”  in  the  so-called 
position  was  looked  upon 
suspicion  while  square  da 
was  permitted  and  pron 
Gradually  the  “round  or  c 
dance”  worked  its  way  ini 
program  when  the  waltz 
permitted  a few  times  eacl  • 
ning.  Principal  Maeser  acc 
this  innovation  rather  relu  • 
ly — ^he  didn’t  waltz. 


5 of  the  favorite  days  for  pranks  at  the  oni- 
? rity  has  been  Y Day.  Here  students  wait  on 
t]  versity  Avenue  to  begin  their  fun-filled 
ade  to  Provo  Bench  where  they  will  put  in  a 


full  day’s  work  picnicking,  throwing  legal  fire- 
crackers and  running  footraces.  Coeds  will  un- 
doubtedly chastely  cover  their  ankles — as  they 
do  here. 


□nksters  Also  Have  Their  Day 


•j  by  Ed  Geary 
' ute  repeated  threats  (not 
idle)  of  expulsion  from 
^ iversity  for  any  activities 
'y  to  our  standards  of  in- 
^ and  sobriety,  a great 
^ pranks  have  been  pulled 
= ith  varying  degrees  of 
•:  — at  Brigham  Young  Un- 


the  most  part  they  have 
o ordinary  that  we  can 
hize  with  the  administra- 
opposition  to  them,  but 
ly  some  of  the  high-jinks 
ave  won  grudging  admir- 
rom  President  Wilkinson 


Chloroformed  Cat 

a .lust  have  felt  something 
irritation  the  night  he 
akened  by  some  students’ 
?rsion  of  "Kitten  on  the 
Fm  entitled  “Kitten  on  the 
H ” What  this  composition 
Bin  technique  it  made  up 
[qvolume,  and — after  all — 
ws  to  come  from  some 


.alloween  Pumpkin 
iz,  the  creator  of  “Pea- 
nust  take  the  blame  for 
. enterprise  of  some  ar- 
al  y-inclined  students.  They 
||H  to  give  BYU  its  own 
" Pumpkin"  one  Hallo- 
:l8  using  the  observatory 
r le  science  building  for 
^ nvas.  Eager  (and  humor- 
^ lysical  plant  men  remov- 
orange  paint  before  any 
ly-rising  students  could 
e masterpiece. 


A Best  Seller 

Students  have  since  kept  the 
paint-removers  busy  protecting 
the  statue  of  Karl  G.  Maeser — 
who  woke  up  one  morning 
holding  "Peyton  Place”  under 
his  arm. 

Missing  Pendulum 
A "prank”  that  turned  out  to 
be  rather  expensive  was  the  kid- 
napping of  the  Foucault  Pendu- 
lum. It  may  have  started  out  as 
fun,  but  the  university’s  threats 
of  prosecution  must  have  result- 
ed in  some  very  nervous  stu- 
dents holding  the  ball  for  weeks 
before  they  could  finally  drop 
it  (much  damaged)  into  the  bot- 
any pond. 

Real  Gone  Bell 
The  "Old  Y Bell"  also  had  its 
troubles  before  it  was  provided 
with  a nice,  safe  tower.  After  one 
disappearance  it  turned  up  (very 
conveniently)  on  the  day  of  the 
football  game  when  we  finally 


beat  the  University  of  Utah. 

Bother  Brigham 
One  of  the  more  interesting 
sights  growing  out  of  that  long- 
awaited  victory  was  of  a multi- 
tude of  students  perched  precar- 
iously on  the  Brigham  Young 
monument  at  Main  and  South 
Temple  brandishing  pieces  of 
goal  posts  at  the  indulgent  po- 
lice. 

The  Unmentionables 
And  then  there  are  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  out  of  the  prox- 
imity of  girls  and  boys  at  Hela- 
man  Halls.  It  seems  inevitable 
that  on  nights  when  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do  and  the  fel- 
lows are  sitting  around  in  idle 
bull  sessions,  somebody  makes 
the  innocent  remark,  "What  we 
ought  to  do  is  go  over  to  Budge 
Hall,  and  ...” 

Ah!  But  this  is  very  bad.  We 
don’t  talk  about  such  things. 


Early  alarms  and  scrambled 
eggrs  provide  a somewhat 
bleak  beginning  for  most  day 
school  days. 


In  physics  lab,  Go 


a day  with  one  student 

— photos  by  Helio  Gonzales 


George  Redd,  sophomore  electrical  en- 
gineering major  from  Sonora,  Mexico, 
is  a typical  BYU  student  going  through 
a typical  day.  He  rises  early  to  begin 
a busy  schedule  of  brain-busting  math 
classes,  serious  studying,  devotional  as- 
sembly, and  finally  finds  time  to  relax 
with  a favorite  girl  friend.  Most  stu- 
dents find  their  needs  are  filled  in  such 
a day  as  this — a day  which  won’t  vary 
much  throughout  the  long  months  re- 
quired to  obtain  a degree — and  a wife. 


At  devotional  George  listens  intently  to  Ch 


studying  alone  is  the  only  way  to  absorb  school’s  lessons. 


for  his  chosen  trade. 


The  perfect  end  of  a near-perfect  day. 


Big  Block  T Reigns  as  Loved  Symi 


by  Deanna  Taylor 
Three-quarters  of  a mile  up 
the  side  of  a mountain  and  com- 
manding an  impressive  view  of 
the  valley  below,  the  world’s 
largest  letter  can  be  seen  tilted 
at  an  angle  of  27  degrees. 

It  is  the  “Y” — ’Symbol  of  the 
Brigham  Young  University  at 
Provo,  Utah,  According  to  the 
Provo  Herald,  the  letter  is  doing 
a fine  job  of  advertising:  and 
10,000  students  are  now  enrolled 
at  this,  the  largest  church  affil- 
iated school  in  the  United  States. 
Humble  Beginning 
The  “Y”  had  a humble  be- 
ginning as  a plain  capital  letter, 
but  on  March  22,  1910,  blocks 
were  added  at  the  base  of  the 
stem  and  the  tips  of  the  prongs 
to  form  the  “block  Y.” 

Thus  it  has  stood  for  51  years, 
annually  receiving  a repolishing 
by  the  Brigham  Young  Univers- 
ity studentbody  on  “Y-Day.”  It 
is  on  this  day  that  a long  line 
of  students  may  be  seen  on  the 
mountainside  passing  buckets  of 
whitewash  and  water  up  to  the 
mammoth  letter  for  its  annual 
face  wash. 

Gigantic  Size 

The  size  of  the  “Y”  is  never 
suspected,  even  by  an  expert. 
It  is  384  feet  long,  130  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  and  60  feet 
across  at  the  base  of  the  stem. 


It  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
Founder's  Day  orations  in  the 
past,  and  the  valley  dwellers  be- 
low could  hear  the  low  hum  of 
the  BYU  studentbody  as  they 
stood  by  their  cherished  emblem 
to  sing  “All  Hail  the  College 
That  We  Love.” 

On  Steep  Spot 

The  mountain  which  the  "Y” 

An  Old  Poem 
PAINT  THE  Y 
Aye,  paint  the  “Y,“ 

The  grand  old  “Y.” 

Give  it  new  life  and  power. 

Let  it  an  inspiration  be. 

To  us  each  busy  hour. 

Yea,  paint  the  “Y,” 

The  bold  old  “Y.” 

It  is  an  emblem  strong  and  true; 
It  stands  for  youth  and  also 
Young, 

And  even  stands  for  you. 

Then  paint  the  “Y,” 

The  old  block  “Y.” 

With  courage  strong  and  true, 
Let  it  an  emblem  ever  be, 

It’s  strength  and  cheer  to  you. 

Oh,  paint  the  “Y,” 

The  dear  old  “Y.” 

With  love  and  hope  and  tears. 
That  we  may  look  on  it  with  joy 
Through  all  the  coming  years, 

— Author  Unknown 


rests  on  is  unusually  steD 
the  type  usually  select 
is  unusually  steep,  not  ll 
usually  selected  on  wlU 
build  a letter.  Because  of|r 
feet  vantage  spot,  the  “ 
noticed  by  all.  Never  i 
eastern  train  pass  throil. 
city  without  some  interes  j; 
son  commenting  about  tjy 
on  the  mountainside. 

The  letter,  to  quote  ajt. 
student,  “embodies  the  dl 
of  the  yearning  Y youthii. 
terday.’’ 


Y Day  1960  featured 
gang  to  pass  buckets 
wash  up  to  the  big  “Y.' 
were  hurried  down 
refilling.  A few  coeds 
the  trip  up  and  down 
line. 


Dunt  ?oin^  througrh  the  process  of  creation, 
f the  buildings,  including  the  D-dorms  on 
lUI,  were  hauled  down  from  the  Ogden 


Arsenal.  The  construction  at  the  lower  left 
the  basement  of  the  Central  Heating  Plant. 


icking  Bars 
an  Progress 
Y Campus 

ms,  Wymount,  the  North 
nd  the  Speech  Center 
iborne  to  Brigham  Young 
ity  Campus  in  1946  and 
^ jw  all  but  Wymount  are 


to  go  was  the  North 
erve  center  of  the  Busi- 
pt.,  which  stood  in  front 
2 the  library  now  stands 
. . m the  scratch  list  of  pro- 
as the  Speech  Center, 
■ollapsed  under  the  on- 
of  the  wrecking  crews 
.j-he  summer  of  1960. 

torn  apart  at  the  same 
ere  several  Wymount 
s to  make  room  for 
fat  tunnels  and  the  new 
'^al  highway. 

1960  saw  the  death  of 
-dorms.  As  soon  as  the 
vacated,  the  wreckers 
in.  But  the  TOB’s  re- 
They  were  not  long  for 
npus  however.  March 
V them  going  North  on 
Originally  from  the  Og- 
2nal,  they  now  reside  at 
illiams,  back  in  the  mil- 
>m  which  they  were  so 
anked. 

Jbey  rest  in  peace 


are  few,  if  any,  who 
lot  gladly  trade  those 
quarters  for  the  more 
and  tasteful  accomoda- 
Helaman  Halls. 


Budge  Hall,  the  newest  campus  student  housing,  finished  last 
year  and  turned  over  to  234  women  students. 


The  D-dorms  had  to  go.  The  last  ones  remaining  were  transported 
to  Camp  Williams,  out  at  Point  of  the  Mountain. 


Humor,  Tala 
Typify  Histoi 
Of  College!- 


A scene  from  this  year’s  Youtheatre  production  of  “Heidi.”  This 
play  is  but  one  of  many  which  have  been  produced  on  the  Collegre 
Hall  stage. 

Then  Came  BYU . . . 

‘Dusenberry  School’  Was  First 


by  C.  J,  Hart 

According  to  Professor  Eu- 
gene L.  Roberts,  “The  forerun- 
ner of  the  Brigham  Young  Acad- 
emy was  the  so-called  ‘Dusen- 
berry School’  started  by  Warren 
Newton  and  Wilson  Howard 
Dusenberry. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1863 
Wilson  opened  up  a school  in  a 
small  adobe  building  on  the  cor- 
ner of  First  East  and  Second 
South  Streets  in  Provo. 

THREE  YEARS  later  in  the 
fall  of  1866  the  brothers  rented 
from  the  owner,  Brigham  Young, 
the  Lewis  Hall  corner  of  Third 
West  and  Center  Street  in  which 
they  taught  school  under  their 
own  sponsorship  until  1870 
when  their  institution  became 
the  Timpanogos  Branch  of  the 
University  of  Deseret,  with  War- 
ren Dusenberry  as  principal.” 

“The  Timpanogos  Branch  of 


the  University  of  Deseret  be- 
came Brigham  Young  Academy 
October  16,  1875.  While  the  Ac- 
ademy was  officially  launched 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1875,  en- 
rollment and  instruction  did  not 
get  underway  until  January  3, 
1876  with  Warren  Dusenberry  at 
the  head.  He  resigned  at  the 
end  of  the  first  term.” 

IT  WAS  AT  this  time  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  made  a 
most  fortunate  decision.  He  ap- 
pointed Karl  G,  Maeser,  a well 
educated  German  convert,  to 
head  this  new  academy.  As  Dr. 
Russell  Swenson  reports,  “He 
was  a typical  German  scholar 
and  gentleman  with  personal  re- 
finement, self  discipline  and  a 
passion  for  perfection  in  aca- 
demic work.” 

The  academy  was  launched  on 
its  first  full  academic  year  on 
August  28,  1876, 


The  history  of  College 
filled  with  humorous  in< 
“firsts,”  talent  and  fellt 
and  Dr.  T,  Earl  Pardoe  hi 
there  and  seen  everythh 

DR.  PARDOE  tells 
birth  of  College  Hall  ii 
when  plays  were  still  bei 
sented  in  the  Columbia  t 
It  wasn’t  until  1920  tha 
drama  was  seen  in  Collej 
auditorium.  The  first  year 
act  play  festival  was  stag 
first  to  be  held  in  the  Wi 
one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States. 

For  the  festival,  preset  ' 
member  Lynn  Taylor  in  i 
the  first  portable  and  me 
stage  curtains,  The  curta  . 
since  used  widely  over  the 

ANOTHER  “first”  in  ( ,, 
Hall  was  an  automatic 
mer,  developed  by  Arial  ^ 
vis.  ' 

Dr.  Pardoe  recalls  one 
ularly  humorous  incident  i 
occurred  during  the  staj  ' 
an  early  production,  “H(  I 
Rimmon.”  One  Harrison  | |l 
rill  was  cast  as  a king  |l 
play.  Merrill  was  a largi  i 
tall  and  over  300  pounds.  1 
seated  on  a high  throne  i| 
Ing  royal  purple  robes  an  H 
over  three  feet  tall. 

THE  MESSENGER  of  . 
vading  kingdom,  playi  .‘J 
Thomas  L.  Martin,  was  ; 
proach  the  king  with  ter  " 
surrender.  In  comparison  '1 
large  king,  Martin  wa 
tesquely  small.  He  wore  I 
with  a small  skirt,  but  tha  1, 
covered  by  a large  shield  ^ 
he  carried.  He  was,  to 
pearances,  “covered”  oi  ■' 
the  shield. 

In  a high  voice,  the  bi  ^ 
ged  Martin  piped  “Sur  i 
surrender,  in  the  name 
king,  surrender!”  The  * 
voice  and  the  appearance  t 
man  came  so  unexpected 
the  king  let  out  one  gre 
and  rolled  with  laugh 
which  he  was  joined  by  I 
dience  and  cast.  The  pla> 
resume  for  half  an  hour, 

The  last  play  was  sts 
College  Hall  in  1952  wl 
productions  were  persen ; 
campus  in  the  Joseph  Sm: 
ditorium.  Thus  ended  th  " 
of  the  quarter  century-olc  ?, 
tion  that  was  College  Ha 


t 86  faculty  which  taught  without  monetary 
.-4^  nsation.  Back  row:  Joseph  Nelson  and 
I Tanner.  Front  row:  Willard  Done,  James 


E.  Talmage,  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Benjamin  Cluff 
and  Joseph  B.  Keeler.  Cluff  followed  Maeser  as 
president  of  the  Brigham  Young  Academy. 


Ij  ut  Pay  . . . 

lyFaculty 

twsSpirit 

■ li 

fire  destroyed  the 
^ dg,,  in  1884,  the  finances 
am  Young  Academy  hit 
.J  ne  low.  The  school  could 
, : pay  its  rent  on  the  old 
, jrehouse,  near  the  tracks 
' h University.  The  last 
mds  had  been  expended 
del  and  provide  the  11 
ms  necessary  to  accomo- 
400  students. 

».i  eachers  couldn’t  receive 
eady  small  and  meager 
! But  rather  than  close 
y )1,  Maeser,  and  the  other 
ibcrs  of  the  faculty — 
/ ibove — agreed  to  teach 
g hing  that  was  available, 
. . ood  stuffs. 

told  that  the  Academy 
..  ever  be  rebuilt,  he  an- 
iC  even  while  looking  at 
!.  mbling  foundations  of 
,1  low  the  Education  Bldg., 
, this  will  be  finished 
ny  more,  and  on  that 
inting  to  temple  hill)  for 
seen  it.”  Such  was  the 
iCarl  G.  Maeser. 


ON  CAMPUS  . . . OFF  CAMPUS  . . . 


Have  more  fun  this  Spring! 


HERTZ 


AND  DRIVE  IT  AS  YOUR  OWM 


Here’s  a delightful  way  to  have 
real  fun  this  Spring!  In  Just  a 
few  minutes  you  can  rent  a 
clean  new  car  from  us  . . . drive 
it  for  an  hour,  day  or  longer  . . . 
wherever  you  please  . . . and  you 
pay  only  a reasonable  rental 
charge. 

Hertz  supplies  all  gasoline,  oil 
. . . Public  Liability,  Property 
Damage,  Fire  and  Theft  In- 


surance and  $100.00  deductible 
collision  protection  . . . for  the 
entire  trip  ...  at  no  extra  coet! 
And  say!  Here's  really  good 
news!  You  can  take  up  to  five 
friends  with  you — again  at  no 
extra  charge.  When  you  divide 
the  low  rental  charge  among  you 
. . . the  cost  is  amazingly  low. 
Come  in  and  see  us  today  . . , 
or  phone  us. 


Special  weekend  rate  - $17.00,  plus  10c  a mile 
from  Friday  5:00  p.m.  to  Monday  9:00  a.m. 
For  information  call  FR  3-9500 
After  6 FR  3-1033 


Growth,  Fir«| 
Contribute 
A New  Build 


On  April  21,  1876.  K | 
Maeser  came  to  Provo,  w 
once  to  the  Lewis  Buildh 
straightened  and  arrangi  e 
rooms  as  best  he  could  in  ■- 
ration  for  starting  a new  ■„ 
term  the  following  Mone 


Brigham  Young  Acadai  i 
tinued  to  grow.  By  18i  ’ 
eighth  year,  the  enrollme  i' 
up  to  400  students — rang 
age  from  children  to  adus 

More  room  was  badly  : ^ 
so  two  additions  were  m ' 
the  Lewis  Building.  Th' 
rooms  were  in  use  on 
months  when  fire  destroy  . 
whole  building,  Jan.  24,  ] .1 


Later,  looking  at  thg 
stripped  ruins,  Principal 
said,  “Yes,  fire  has  destrc^  ^ 
house  but  the  Academy  liy 


Work  on  the  new  a( 
building  was  finished  J :■ 
1892,  when  it  was  dedice 
was  a triumphant  day,  ai  s 
dents  marched  from  tl  .i 
ZCMI  warehouse,  whei  p 
eight  years  classes  had  bee  s 
to  their  new  quarters  in  • 
now  known  as  the  ~ ' 
Bldg, 


In  his  farewell  address 
studentbody.  Brother 
told  of  a dream  which 
shortly  after  Brigham  YouL 
died,  in  1877.  In  his  dr^*; 
saw  a spacious  building, 
identical  to  the  new  A(  ' 
then  being  dedicated. 


There,  in  1892,  he  sto  r 
saw  his  dream  a realit  i- 
building  still  stands. 


The  Old  West 


A cowboy  from  A ,i: 
came  into  Principal  Ms :: 
office  to  register  for  i 
He  had  on  his  boots  and  e 
and  wore  his  six-shooto  i 
their  holsters.  Brother  li 
told  him  to  hand  over  hit  ii 
because  he  never  talk  t 
armed  men.  After  stari 
Maeser  for  a few  momen  i 
man  from  Arizona  hande  Is 
his  pistols  with  the  re  .i 
“You’re  the  only  man  I 
have  given  my  guns  to,  ^ 


The  old  Lewis  Bldg,  on  comet^f  3rd  West  and  Center  St.  in 
Provo  was  the  original  home  oT  Brigham  Young  Academy, 
Students  were  of  all  ages. 


Dedication  rites  for  the  new  Brigham  Young  Academy  (now  the 
Education  Bldg.,  lower  campus)  attracted  church  leaders  and 
townspeople.  In  crowd  below  are  Wilford  Woodruff,  Joseph  F. 
Smith. 


Fire  gutted  the  Lewis  Bldg,  in  1884 — forcing  the  Church  to  build 
the  new  Academy  buildli^.  The  loss  was  almost  fatal  to  the 
young  university. 


111  Growth 

lillment 

frophety 

3?hty-two  years  Brigham 
fniversity  has  met  the 
y increasing  demands 
ang  Church  and  nation, 
come  a center  of  learn- 
n throughout  the  world, 
r’s  (1960)  studentbody 
!.0,000  came  from  every 
I the  nation  and  from 
in  30  foreign  countries, 
tosen  Instrument 
terns  to  be  a fulfillment 
diction  by  Dr.  Karl  G. 
che  famous  German  ed- 
ho  was  called  by  Brig- 
ung  to  establish  the 
3r.  Maeser  said,  “This 
: has  been  a chosen  in- 
in  the  hands  of  the 
i of  Israel  to  plant  the 
an  educational  system 
spread  its  ramifications 
.]  ut  the  borders  of  Zion, 
^ng  with  its  benign  in- 
■■ievery  fireside  of  the 
tind  open  to  our  youth 
sjiues  to  all  intelligence, 

• tee,  and  power.” 

•«men  high  in  the  leading 
;Bof  the  Church  of  Jesus 
f Latter-day  Saints  have 
^tements  and  made  pre- 
concerning the  ultimate 
•f  BYU  and  its  function 
ds  to  the  Kingdom  of 

VIost  Proficient 
irst  Presidency  of  the 
urch  issued  this  state- 
1957:  “Because  of  its 
-ion  of  revealed  and  sec- 
: 1 rning,  Brigham  Young 
4 :y  is  destined  to  become, 
le  largest,  at  least  the 
--  oficient  institution  of 
in  the  world,  producing 
/m  with  testimonies  of 
0 will  become  leaders  in 
• industry,  art,  education, 

' ^ nd  government.” 
b ;w  Cowley,  late  mem- 
a e Council  of  the  Twelve, 
to  the  University  stu- 
Kt  , had  this  to  say  con- 
BYU:  “Do  not  forget 
4 the  Lord  with  the  sub- 
si  hich  you  acquire  when 
! forth  from  this  institu- 
i learning,  because  from 
rce  and  that  substance 
I be  able  to  finance  this, 
all  t University,  which  is 


destined  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
universities  of  its  kind  or  of  any 
kind  in  all  the  world.” 

Already  Leading 
David  O.  McKay,  president  of 
the  Church,  made  this  statement 
December  18,  1954:  “With  this 
feeling  of  satisfaction  I share 
with  you  a feeling  of  pride  of 
our  membership  in  the  Church 
that  so  munificently  supports  an 
institution  that  now  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  leading  in- 
stitutions and  universities  of 
our  land  and  which  is  destined 
to  become  the  greatest  Church 
university  in  the  world.” 

While  John  Taylor  was  third 
president  of  the  Church,  he  pro- 
phesied: “You  will  see  the  day 
that  Zion  will  be  as  far  ahead 
of  the  outside  world  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  learning  of 
every  kind  as  we  are  today  in 
regard  to  religious  matters.  You 
mark  my  words,  and  write  them 
down,  and  see  if  they  do  not 
come  to  pass.  We  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  them,  but  we  are 
upon  the  Lord.” 

To  Educate  Souls 
In  more  recent  times,  John 


A.  Widtsoe,  well  known  scien- 
tiest  and  late  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  said: 
“Our  sick  world  is  proving  to- 
day that  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
strong  bodies  and  minds.  The 
spiritual  part  of  man’s  nature  is 
the  most  important  part  of  his 
being  and  therefore  must  not  be 
neglected.  The  mission  of  Brig- 
ham Young  University  is  to  ed- 
ucate the  soul,  the  character  of 
its  students  as  well  as  their 
minds  and  bodies.  It  must  fit 
itself  for  destiny.” 

Needed  for  Millennium 
Back  in  1875  Apostle  Francis 
M.  Lyman  addressed  the  then 
small  studentbody  of  Brigham 
Young  Academy  and  thundered, 
"This  school  will  be  needed  in 
the  millennium.” 

Another  interesting  prophecy 
reputedly  uttered  by  President 
Brigham  Young  concerns  the 
construction  of  a temple  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  University. 
On  August  4,  1952  Ben  H.  Bull- 
ock, a resident  of  Provo  since 
his  childhood,  appeared  before 
(Cont.  on  p.  16) 
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Destiny . . . 

(Cont.  from  p.  15) 

Julian  F.  Greer,  notary  public, 
and  made  the  following  notariz- 
ed statement: 

Temple  Hill 

"A  prediction  by  President 
Brigham  Young  in  the  presence 
of  my  father,  Benjamin  Kimball 
Bullock  and  my  mother,  Martha 
Elizabeth  Hart  Bullock,  and  re- 
peated to  me  by  both  my  father 
and  mother  on  several  occasions 
prior  to  the  death  of  my  father 
in  1901.  which  I recorded  in  my 
diary  before  his  death, 

"My  parents  speaking.  ‘Dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  Provo, 
President  Brigham  Young  asked 
several  of  the  Saints  to  accom- 
pany him  onto  what  is  known  as 
“Temple  Hill,’’  in  the  Northeast 
part  of  Provo,  Utah. 

Prophecy  of  Temple 
‘“We  were  among  those  pres- 
ent and  President  Young  ad- 
dressing us  said,  ‘We  have  as- 
cended to  the  summit  of  this 
beautiful  hill  and  now  you  are 
standing  on  Holy  Ground,  the 
day  will  come  when  a magnifi- 
cent Temple  will  be  erected 
here  to  our  God  and  I want  you 
to  look  and  behold  the  scenic 
beauty  of  this  wonderful  valley, 
with  these  grand  old  Mountains 
of  Ephraim  to  the  north  and  to 
the  east  of  us,  with  their  rugged 
Canyons  and  towering  peaks  and 
to  the  West,  we  have  a wonder- 
ful lake  of  fresh  water  adding 
more  beauty,  and  by  building 
the  temple  here  on  this  spot  of 
ground,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  hill 
for  all  needed  purposes.’  Much 
advice  and  counsel  was  also 
given  by  President  Young  to 
those  present- 

East  of  Stadium 
“I  have  been  on  “Temple  Hill” 
with  my  parents  when  but  a boy, 
when  it  was  covered  with  sage 
brush  and  I was  shown  the  loca- 
tion site  for  the  temple  selected 
by  President  Young,  which  is  on 
the  hill  on  the  vacant  land  to  the 
east  of  the  stadium. 

A Spiritual  Effect 
“I  also  wish  to  state  that  the 
late  Edward  H.  Holt,  now  de- 
ceased, also  knew  of  this  pro- 
phecy made  by  President  Young 
and  I have  talked  with  him 
about  it  and  he  said.  ‘Oh  what 
a wonderful  spiritual  effect  will 
be  given  to  the  students  of  the 
Brigham  Young  University,  to 
have  a magnificent  temple  on 
the  hill  and  the  University  build- 
ings surrounding  it.’ 


for  the  Newest  and  Smartest 
in  Campus  Wear 
Shop  Provo’s  Friendly  Store 


• Micheals  Sterns  and  Crescent  Park  Suits  ‘ 

• Haggar  and  Jefferson  Dress  Slacks 

• Farah  and  H.I.S.  Cotton  Slacks 

• Jarman  and  Import  English  Made  Shoes 

• Manhattan  Dress  Shirts,  Lancer  Sport  Shi !' 

• Wembley,  Cavalier,  Damon  Ties  i 

• Esquire  Socks 

^ E 

The  Newest  and  Smartest  in  Men's  Wear  t 
at  Student  Prices  :• 


